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WoMEN AND THEIR WorkK.—Presbyterian women of the Do- 
minion of Canada organized for mission work seventeen years 
ago. They now have 543 Auxiliaries and 221 Bands... . 
Protestant Episcopal women of the United States organized 
twenty-two years ago. They have raised $3,623,505. . . .The 
women of the Lutheran church have four representatives in 
India. .. . The W. M.S. of the Methodist church, Canada, 
has 501 Auxiliaries and 221 Bands. Number of missionaries 
26... . The Methodist W. M. S. secured for its treasury.the 
sum of $3,980.01 through mite boxes used last year in its north- 
western branch. .. . There are eighteen women physicians 
among the missionaries of the American Presbyterian church. 
. . . Three ladies of the Gaboon Africa mission have devoted 
to it twenty-nine, twenty-seven, and twenty-five years respec- 
tively. .°. . Miss Jessie Ackerman, the second round-the-world 
missionary of the W. C. T. U., is spending the summer in 
California, previous to attending important conventions in 
Chicago in the fall. Another round-the-world missionary, 
Elizabeth W. Andrew, went to India with Dr. Kate Bushnell 
two years ago under one of the most important commissions 
ever given to woman. Parliament assigned to them the im- 
portant task of making secret investigation of the enforcement 
of English purity laws in the British cantonments. They have 
been recently recalled to testify. We shall await further infor- 
mation with interest. 
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A STEP FARTHER. 


HREE years ago there came to those planning the work of 

the F. B. Woman’s Missionary Society the feeling that 

there was a “step farther” to be taken by the missionary 
workers of the, world. 

This belief was the result of the acceptance of these four 
propositions : Christ is the Saviour of the world. His salvation 
has reference to the whole life of the individual—physical, in- 
tellectual, moral. The true spirit of missions involves the 
carrying of gospel news to the whole race. It includes also 
such a presentation of it as will make it a blessing to the whole 
life of every person. 

Though feeling the way somewhat blindly we were con- 
vinced that a limited application of gospel truth was being 
made. We longed to aid in an advance movement which 
should teach that a holy life means a whole life, in which body 
as well as soul is developed according to Christly ideals. We 
therefore added to our work a department, called “ Practical 
Christian Living.” It was a new idea for a missionary society, 
and we had to hew a path through the forest. 

The agent sent out by the society tried to set people think- 
ing that doing “all for the glory of God” means rearing and 
using bodies according to nature’s most perfect teachings. 
She was often met by the remark, “ Well, that’s the strangest’ 
missionary talk I ever heard ; but it is true.” 

Our ‘department in the HELPER has aimed to continue the 
development of the same idea; but it has sometimes seemed 
that the range of thought is so wide that all we have done has 
been like water which shall seek by one drop each month to 
wear a hole in the rock. We gladly hail, therefore, all presen- 
tations of truth with the same purpose through the press, from 
the pulpit, and through the different organizations whose work 
has the same trend. 

But nothing in this line which has recently appeared has 
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interested us so much as a book entitled “ The New Era,” by 
Josiah Strong, D. D. 

Dr. Strong says, “ Christians, as such, ought to have a great 
longing to see man perfected in body and soul. To see a 
human being stunted by: overwork or lack of food, or one 
blotched and bloated by sin, ought to hurt like a blow. It is 
a wrong inflicted on the race, against which every member 
has a right to protest.” 

Now when we realize that Christians seldom pass a day in 
which they do not see’ these things, and that large numbers are 
quite indifferent as to any responsibility for a change, we see 
how far Christian communities are from an ideal life, and we 
shall never carry to heathen lands a higher ideal of living than 
we have at home. 

We quvte again, “ There is now a rapidly growing interest 
in the science of society. We are beginning to seé that God’s 
methods are scientific, and if we would cooperate intelligently 
with him our methods must be scientific also. Good inten- 
tions are not enough. Purity of motive can no more absolve 
from the penalties of violated sociological laws than it can sus- 
pend the operation of gravitation. It has been said with some 
truth and more wit that ‘in this world a large part of the busi- 
ness of the wise’ is to counteract the efforts of the good.’ The 
organization of society, like the development of the individual, 
‘should be harmonious. There should be a certain parity of 
growth or balance preserved in its physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual development.” 

There can be no broader mission for any missionary society 
than to make a part of its work consist in the promulgation of 
these ideas, which, by introducing the right leaven into our 
home communities, will gradually affect the whole race. 
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“ Farru is not asking the Lord for bushels and setting out a 
pint measure to catch them.” 
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CAIRO MISSION. 

HEN I last wrote the HELPER I was in the home of the 
Rev. Mr. Ricks, the pastor of our colored church at 
Cairo, Ill. At that time several colored preachers were busily 
talking in an adjoining room with the Rev. Mr. Manning, who 
so carefully arranged the trip to the mission, and in person 
cared for its details. To-day, July 5, his body has been 
buried a week in the family lot at Hillsdale, Mich., and next 
Sabbath evening I expect to talk in the college church on 
Cairo Mission and Mr. Manning’s work in connection with it. 
I am sure one cannot speak too strongly of what the Rev. J. 
S. Manning has done for these people. He has been the one 
outside influence that has had a molding power over their lives. 
Would that his death might move somebody to do what with 
his whole heart he longed to see done. I believe he loved 
these people so well he would gladly die if dying might do 

what living could not. 

After it was known by the public that the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society had received a large bequest (the Cristy Fund), 
the income of which must be used for “ the education of the 
colored children of the United States,” appeals for help for 
Cairo Mission came from Mr. Manning and others. Having 
considered these appeals in connection with its present work 
among the colored people at Storer College, it was thought 
advisable for me to visit the mission in connection with my 
trip West. At about this time the “plan of work” committee 
of General Conference voted to send Mr. Manning there, and 
so he arranged the trip and accompanied me, intending to re- 
main for several months. 

Cairo Mission is composed of churches of colored people in 
Southern Illinois and Indiana, East Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Missouri, known as the Kentucky and Illinois Southern Yearly 
Meetings, with a membership of 6000. As compared with the 
membership of churches around Storer College the number is 
six to one. 
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The first place we visited was Mount Vernon, Ind., where 
the Kentucky Y. M. was then in session. I had never been 
with the colored people, so to live in their homes and attend 
their business and devotional meetings was both new and 
strange. They are an isolated people, and whoever is among 
them is isolated too. In‘the eight days in the mission I only 
met on social terms one white woman, and that because she 
happened to attend an evening meeting in company with her 
husband, who was a teacher in the High School at Mount 
Vernon. 

The business sessions of the Yearly Meeting were very inter- 
esting, particularly the discussion of the question whether the 
Kentucky Y. M. should accept the charter and constitution of 
the F. B. General Conference. As Freew// Baptists they 
were very much afraid of the new name. After a time, how- 
ever, they voted by a large majority to accept. 

From Mount Vernon we went to Cairo, IIl., to attend a 
conference of colored preachers called for the purpose of 
considering plans for establishing a school in some central 
locality. Rev. Mr. Manning was the moving spirit in this 
meeting. Without him to perfect these plans somebody must 
come to the rescue or they will prove futile. 

I found in this mission a very primitive people. In home 
and religious life they are much as they were twenty-eight 
years ago, when the emancipation proclamation made them 
free. To marry is the chief object in life fora woman. They 
look upon a woman with only Miss for a title as a curiosity. 
Their home living reminds one of the need of domestic science 
departments in colored schools. I am more glad than ever 
that we have such a department in Storer College. Their re- 
ligious meetings are of the old-fashioned kind. They call 
them Holy Ghost meetings. 

This condition of things is not strange when one understands 
that these people have had no education. There are public 
schools of high grade for the colored people in the large towns 
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and cities. But the present generation of workers have not 
had the advantage of them. Many of the preachers have 
never been to school, and only one whom I saw has ever had 
any biblical training. Not until the ministry is educated will 
the people have a strong desire to better their condition, for 
the pastor is the most influential factor in their lives. 

Even a superficial observer of the situation like myself can 
readily see the greatest need of Cairo Mission. It is also true, 
as Mr. Manning saw and as the people themselves see, that 
there is needed a school for education at least in the English 
branches as well as for biblical training. Before I went there 
I thought a biblical school would be enough, and that public 
instruction could do the rest. But for reasons which lack of 
space forbids my giving I see that the young men who may 
desire to fit themselves for the ministry must have more than 
biblical training in such a school. 

Their struggles for a school are almost pitiful. They seem 
like little children trying to do for themselves what older ones 


only can do. They need money and men and women. 

Would that Mr. Manning’s death might be the moving impulse 

to bring to them sfeedi/y the help for which they plead. 
Lillsdale, Mich. L. A. DEMERITTE. 


4 
— “ 
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THE QUESTION ANSWERED. 

[’ is vacation at Storer College. Regular school work ceased 
several weeks ago, and now there is opportunity to look 
around at the results of the work. What we have observed 
one girl doing, this summer emphasizes the possibilities of our 
industrial department and leads to a recollection of the mis- 

fortune of this girl’s life. | 
Six years ago, while a crowd of men were digging out the 
contents of an old shell which had lain on Bolivar Heights 
since the war, the shell exploded. Several of the men were 
seriously injured, one receiving a wound which caused his 
death ; but the mischief did not stop with those who were so 
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foolishly playing with fire. A little girl who was passing in a 
yard near by was struck by pieces of the shell, and, besides 
being frightfully scorched and burned, lost one leg. She was 
a bright, attractive little girl, but her parents were very poor, 
and to all her friends the question, What will become of the 
child? seemed a very serious one. When she had recovered 
from the wounds, and, having learned to use a crutch quite 
deftly, was beginning to come to school a little (for she had a 
long distance to walk and was unable to come regularly), a 
lady in the North wrote to one of the Storer teachers asking 
her to suggest a worthy pupil whom she might aid in securing 
an education. The teacher suggested this lame girl, and since 
that time she has stayed in Myrtle Hall during term time and 
has come to school almost constantly. Still the question, What 
will become of her? was not answered. How she should be 
taught to earn a living was a matter of anxiety to all the 
teachers. She was put into the printing class for a while, 
though all felt that in the South a girl, and a colored girl at 
that, would stand rather a poor chance of getting employment 
in that line. At length her own inclination suggested the 
solution of the problem. Of course she was in one of the 
sewing classes. In course of time she had acquired sufficient 
proficiency to be allowed, when she requested it, to enter a 
cutting class. For a year or two past she has done little odd 
jobs in sewing in her spare time, and occasionally some one 
has appeared in a neatly fitting new basque which we were 
informed this girl had made. But not until this summer had 
we come to think of her as a real dressmaker. At the end of 
the second or third week of vacation she brought to one of the 
teachers a well made lawn dress which she had cut for her on 
Monday. “TI get all the sewing I can do,” she said. “I have 
made five dresses this week, though two of them were little 
ones—for children.”” Thus the question, What shall we make 
of her? seems answered, and thus we see what the sewing de- 
partment at Storer has meant to one girl, who without its aid 
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would have stood small chance of securing the training that is 
worth so much to her. 

The. teacher to whom this girl is indebted for her instruction 
has gone to her reward. Her place has been vacant since 
February. It is to be hoped that another as thoroughly con- 
secrated and as well equipped may very soon be found to fill 
the position, and that this important work may not be sus- 


pended any longer. Mary BRACKETT. 
a 


ENCOURAGING. 

THE receipts for the month of June are larger than for any 
month during the financial year, save one month which in- 
cluded a bequest. This was due chiefly to the Thank Offer- 
ings, which have been sent promptly to the treasury with many 
expressions of interest. 

I think it will make others glad as well as myself to know 
this fact, and encourage our workers in collecting the yearly 
dues promptly and sending them to the treasury before the 


close of the year, Aug. 31. ‘TREASURER. 


—___—__+~>2—_____—_ 


THE LORD’S MONEY. 
OLLARS, which are apparently so common and plentiful 
with some people, and to all outward appearance so 
much alike, suggest to us strange thoughts sometimes. 

There seems to be a marked individuality about them, that 
often reminds one of the people with whom we come in daily 
contact. 

We sometimes see one with smoothly worn, placid old 
countenance ; time and active service have shorn it of nearly 
all its pristine youth and beauty. It reminds us of some dear 
old saint whose whole life has been a continual sacrifice for the 
good of others. 

There are some that bear about upon their battered old 
faces the marks and scars of many a rough encounter. Reg- 
ular old veterans in the financial conflict are they. 
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Then there the sleek, well kept dollars, every mark and line 
upon them shows for all that it is worth. But a close observer 
can read almost at a glance how many months or years they 
have lain idle, perhaps in some miser’s chest or drawer. 

Again we occasionally meet with one so very like, and yet 
in some strange, unaccountable way so unlike, its fellows, that 
we almost involuntarily withdraw the partially extended hand 
and quietly resolve to await further developments before mak- 
ing friends with this new-comer. Somehow it seems to lack 
the honest ring of genuine good fellowship. 

But it is the moving, uneasy, restless dollar that most fre- 
quently arrests and claims our attention. Have you ever 
observed how eager and determined some dollars are to escape 
from your purse? They are the Lord’s, the ones that have 
been put into his treasury by a willing hand impelled by a 
warm, loving, earnest heart. They have a special work to do ; 
and they are in haste to get upon the way. 

A farmer sells his clover-seed, or a part of his hay, or some 
young stock. Tax time is at hand and the money must be 
forthcoming. He comes home, and, seating himself at his desk 
or table, pours out the contents of his purse that he may count 
and lay aside the required amount ; when away goes a dollar, 
off from the table, across the floor, and if possible into some 
obscure corner. Had it ever occurred to him where at least 
one-tenth of that money should have gone, and to whom it 
rightfully belonged ? 

No, he had not thought of that; or if he had it was ina 
vague, indefinite sort of a way, and with the thought that so 
small a thing could easily be attended to at some future time. 

An individual goes into the shop or store to make some 
purchase. The goods are desirable and the prices reasonable ; 
the purse-strings are unloosed, and, if a missionary quarter is in 
there, there is danger that it will get out. A few young friends 
meet; some one buys the candy or refreshments, and almost 
as surely a missionary dime or nickel will attempt to escape. 
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As we walk the streets we sometimes find a resolute little 
penny, which, having become separated from the ninety and 
nine, seems bravely tramping its way alone. It is better to 
drop all such with a hearty God-speed into the first contribu- 
tion box that comes along; then they will go in the right 
direction. Don’t attempt to keep them or to detain them. 
They will only make you trouble if you do. And they, will 
eventually escape. When we keep back the Lord’s money 
we lose more than we save. Mrs. ELIZABETH PATTAN. 

Kingston, Mich. 

+> -- 
ITEMS ON JAPAN. 

HE marvelous story of the empire of Japan may be traced 

through twenty-five centuries. 

The empire consists of four large islands and a great number 
of smaller ones. 

Its poetical name, “ The Land of the Rising Sun” is well 
suited to it as the most eastern of Asiatic empires. 

It is claimed that, prior to its known history, it had existed 
2479 years. It dates its chronological history back to 667 be- 
fore the Christian era. One hundred and twenty-four emperors 
are said to have reigned in an unbroken line. 

The sixteenth century was marked by intestine strife, includ- 
ing bitter quarrels among the Buddhist priests. In 1543 Jesuit 
missionaries made their way to Japan in company with Portu- 
guese merchants. Francis Xavier visited the country in 1549, 
but, after remaining there two years, left disheartened. Others 
remained and obtained some supporters. 

During the seventeenth century the Jesuits claimed 100,000 
converts, but bitter opposition soon arose and by order of the 
government copper medals having on them the image of the 
Saviour were periodically desecrated by being trampled under 
foot. In 1666 an edict was issued against the Roman Catholic 
church, which remained in force until treaties were concluded 
with Christian nations. 
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In 1709 another attempt was made to gain entrance by the 
church of Rome. Different foreign nations also attempted to 
reopen trade with the country, but without avail. 

In 1854 through the influence of Commodore Perry, a treaty 
was concluded with the United States, and during the next few 
years with many other nations. Since that time the develop- 
ment of the country has been wonderful -in almost every respect. 

A generation of Christian missionaries has sown seed, and 
now another is reaping. Japanese young men have been edu- 
cated in Christian schools and are now preachers of the 
Gospel. Native women have been making equal advance- 
ment, one of whom presided gracefully at a recent Christian 
school examination at Yokohama and made a fluent address. 

In 1859 Dr. Hepburn found Japan full of foreigner-haters, 
murderous in purpose and full of prejudice. In 1872 he pre- 
sented a Bible to the Mikado, and it was formally accepted. 
Mrs. Hepburn is called the mother of Christian female educa- 
tion in Japan. 

The wonders of the advancement of Christianity in this 
beautiful land remind one of apostolic times. 








FROM THE FIELD. 





A MONTH OF CAMPING. 
( Continued.) 

Utpa.—We reached this village just at sundown, having 
come over a very rough road, where one of our bullock carts 
was completely upset. No great harm was done, however. 
The last few rods were the worst. A high dam had been 
thrown across a stream which flowed close to the village, mak- 
ing the water too deep to ford. A couple dozen of men and 
boys came to our assistance, carrying the light articles over the 
narrow dam on their heads ; then they all took the carts, some 
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pulling, others pushing them, and at last succeeded in getting 
them over. We occupied the chapel the first night, and dined 
with the head man of the place. 

The work here began by a direct answer to prayer. There 
is a family of four brothers who are the leading men of the 
place and are considered the judges among the Santals of this 
part of the country. Some three years ago they had a case in 
court with regard to their land, which had belonged to the 
family for a number of generations. At that time a young 
man named Daura, who had been a student in the Bhimpore 
training school, was the village teacher. He was a very sharp 
fellow and assisted them in their law suit. While the case was 
still going through the courts these men made a vow that if 
the Lord would help to win they would become Christians and 
serve him. He heard their prayer. They won their case and 
saved their land. The teacher rather hesitated, but Janu, the 
head man, said, “ We must keep our word with the Lord.” 
About that time the Santal teachers’ convention was to be held 
in Bhimpore ; and Janu, Daura, and one other of the teachers 
had the courage to fearlessly confess Christ. Some two months 
Jater they sent up a petition asking Mr. Burkholder to go to 
their village to baptize eight others who were ready to come 
too. The request came just as we were leaving the country 
for America, so Mr. Stiles who, : ad kindly offered to take 
charge of the Santal work, went and baptized them and organ- 
ized a branch church. This band of believers has been a 
source of great joy to us all. Now let me give you a few items 
about these people. Not long after the work was begun here 
they invited the Q. M. ; and, although there were only three or 
four Christian families at that time, they entertained the whole 
delegation of fifty or more persons. One afternoon, fearing 
that the women were not getting their share of good things, 
the men stayed at home to cook, sending their wives to the 
chapel! It was during this Q. M. that the subject of tithes 
was thoroughly canvassed. These people just out of heathen- 
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ism grasped it atonce. When harvest came each man brought 
a tithe of his rice and gave it to the Lord. They even give a 
tithe of their vegetables! Daura said to us, “ We have not yet 
given a tenth of our flocks and herds, but we intend to, and 
of eyerything we have.” Sabbath afternoon I noticed as the 
women came into the chapel that they brought small baskets 
of rice and placed them at the door. This they had saved 
during the week, putting aside a handful each time they 
cooked. The Sabbath we were there it amounted to twelve 
pounds. We were told that they usually had from sixteen to 
eighteen pounds brought in each Sabbath. This rice is used 
to buy mats and kerosene oil for the chapel, and is given to 
the poor. With their tithes they have built themselves a good 
chapel and still have in hand grain amounting to rupees sixty- 
eight. We advised them to help themselves all they can and 
not to forget others. ‘They have decided to support a teacher 
for their women and help the people in Citrapathar. 

The Santals have particular places in their groves where they 
worship the spirits, and there they have earthen horses and 
elephants for the use of these departed spirits. After Janu 
became a Christian he said to his neighbors, “I have long 
worshiped these spirits, as did my father before me, but I find 
they are good for nothing. I do not want these horses on my 
land ; if you wish them, take them away.” ‘They were removed 
to the rice fields, where we found the people worshiping in 
their ignorance. Janu’s elder brother, Bhaju, in telling his ex- 
perience before he became a Christian, said, “ I wanted to be 
a Christian, but was afraid. One thing greatly troubled me: I 
had eight sons; where was I to find wives for them all, for if 
I accepted this new religion I could not marry them among 
the heathen. I thought and thought about it for a long time ; 
finally I came to the conclusion that, as God had created these 
sons and given them to me, he had also somewhere created 
mates for each one, so I gave up all anxiety on the matter and 
obeyed Christ.” 
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Four times during the week that we spent with them did we 
go to the stream close by the chapel to baptize those who 
believed in Christ. My heart ached for one poor woman 
whose tears began falling when she was led into the water. I 
afterwards asked the other women about why she was so sad. 
They said, “She wanted to be baptized, but her father and 
mother are at home crying, and now that she had become a 
Christian, she will be obliged to leave them.” The next day 
we were glad to find her looking quite cheerful and happy. 


Let me tell you how we spent the Sabbath in Ulda. The 
previous Saturday we had our covenant meeting. At its close 
Daura, the teacher (all do as he bids), said that Bhaju wished 
all of the Christians to dine with him the next day. We ob- 
jected, saying that it would make a great deal of éxtra work 
and most likely keep the women from church. “ Not at all,” 
said Daura ; “ we do not do that way here. Every woman will 
be here. We have so arranged the work that there will be but 
little to be done to-morrow.” On going to the tent I learned 
that there was to be a wedding the next day. I asked the 
young man if he had talked with his intended. “Ono,” he 
replied, “ but /iey have, and she is willing to have me!” There 
was to be a baptism as well, so the day was to be very full. 
About ten o’clock we gathered at the chapel and went together 
to the water, singing as we went. One of our garry men was 
to have been baptized, but something had disturbed him, and 
no amount of persuasion moved him, so we went on with the 
service. After this we had a sermon, then the communion 
service followed by a short intermission, during which notice 
was sent up into the village that there was to be a Christian 
marriage, which was a novelty in the village. Back came quite 
a company of the heathen. In the easiest and most natural 
way imaginable we led the young woman, who had very 
modestly covered her face with her cloth, to the middle of the 
floor, and the bridegroom was told to take his place by her 
side. To keep them company two or three of us stood with 
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them. Instruction to husbands and wives was read and ex- 
plained from the Bible ; among other things the young mah. 
was told that he was not to beat his wife! When all was said 
and done the friends accompanied the bridal party to Bhaju’s 
house, where the dinner was to be served. More than fifty sat 
on mats and blankets and partook of a good native meal. In 
the afternoon we had Sabbath-school and in the evening a 
short prayer-meeting. When all was quiet one of our men 
‘came to the tent and said that the garry man was now ready 
and wished to be baptized before we left the village. We have 
found it best not to delay such matters. The next morning 
just before sunrise, when the garrier was nearly loaded for 
starting, we gathered at the water’s edge. The morning was 
cold, so as we started for the water one of the men gathered 
up an armful of straw, another took a firebrand, and a third 
dry clothes for the young man. Just as he came up out of the 
water the straw was lighted and he changed his clothes by the 
bright, warm fire. All were very happy over the victory. We 
were soon packed up, and, bidding good-by to all the Christians 
who had gathered about us, we started for our next branch 
church at Gorisole. 
| GoRISOLE. 


Two days of hard travel brought us to this place. We must 
give the dark as well as the bright side of our work. Some 
seven years ago four persons were baptized here. From time 
to time additions have been made to the Christian community, 
mostly by people moving here from other churches. At the 
present time all have either gone away or died except two 
brothers with their families. One of the men knows too much 
to be taught, and the other is like the son who said, “I go, 
sir,” but went not. We shall be compelled to leave them to 
themselves for a time, so that they may learn from experience 
what we have failed to teach them by precept. 

Leaving here Friday afternoon we reached a large Bengali 
village, called Charkulia, where we spent the night. The people 
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flocked about us as usual to see the strangers. When asked 
if they wished books they seemed delighted, saying that a 
white man had been there and sold them books and taught 
them hymns, but the books were all torn up. We learned that 
it was Mr. Stiles who had been here. The boys wanted more 
books, so away they ran to bring their pice. Quite a number 
of Gospels and small hymn-books were taken. I always feel 
like praising the Lord when the Good Spirit inclines some one 
to buy a Gospel. The blessed Word will be doing its work 
when no human teacher is near. Saturday at noon we reached 
Dadara. “ Here there are two Christian families, and three 
others live from one to five miles away. As soon as we ar- 
rived we sent word to those living at a distance to come with- 
out fail the next day. Sunday brought together all of the 
scattered ones, the children of the village schools coming as 
well. We had a good service, consisting of a short prayer- 
meeting followed by preaching and a Sabbath-school. At the 
close of this two women were baptized. They have been 
brought out of heathenism through the efforts of Salma, one of 
our Bible readers. 


Simanta, a lay preacher, lives here. He is a remarkably 
truthful man, but is like many others who think that they can 
give themselves to Christ but keep their property for them- 
selves. For years we have been trying to bring him to the 
point of giving his tenth to the Lord, but with no success. 
The Master, however, has his own way of working. Several 
years ago he was living very contentedly, having gathered 
about him considerable property for a Santal. Suddenly one 
day at noon, when he was away from home, his house took 
fire. Almost everything was destroyed. Last year the rice 
crops failed, and Simanta found himself far poorer at the close 
of the harvest than at seed-sowing time. ‘The Lord has his 
own collector. He now acknowledges his fault, and says, “ I 
need no more teaching on this line. God has shown me what 
he wants, and he shall have it.” A tenth of his land he has 
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set apart for the -Lord, he has given a young bullock, and has 
begun giving the tithe of his monthly wages. He freely con- 
fesses while he held on to his property he had poor health and 
suffered much. That has now been taken from him, but in its 
place health has been given to work. His duties*now call him 
away from home most of the time, as he is to visit monthly our 
scattered Christians and inquirers. 

Here we were weather bound for two days, not by a Febru- 
ary snow storm, but by heavy rains. Breaking tent we first 
took refuge in the chapel, where we brought two logs and built 
a fire on the floor. When night came we took our cots into 
Simanta’s house, for it was very cold and windy. The bright, 
beautiful sun at last came out, so we started for our last camp 
at 

KENDISOLE. 

Here we have a single Christian family, Tanu, with his wife 
and two children. Soon after we came to live in Bhimpore, 
as early as 80 or ’81, Tanu entered the Santal training school. 
One day while talking with him he said, while living at home 
in the jungle and attending the village school, Dula came to 
inspect it; at the close he heard him pray. He thought that 
if the great God would hear Dula pray he might also hear 
him. For a long time he had been wanting to come to Bhim- 
pore, where he should have better advantages, so he began 
praying for it. The Lord heard his prayer and he came. 
Years afterwards, when he decided to become a Christian, he 
asked Mr. Burkholder to go to his own village and baptize 
him among his friends. He went, and when all had gathered 
about the water, Mr. Burkholder turned to lead Tanu in; but 
he found that his father held him firmly about the waist, while 
his mother had hold of his feet. Nothing could be done, so 
the people scattered. For a long time he was watched night 
and day for fear he would run away and come tous. He did 
come at last, was baptized, and then returned home. The poor 
fellow endured much persecution ; his wife and children for- 
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sook him ; he was not allowed in the house as before, his Bible 
was burned, and in many other ways they troubled him, but 
he bore it meekly. When trying to get his family back he was 
severely beaten. The victory came at last. His wife returned 
and was baptized. The mother is the power in the home, but 
unfortunately she is on the wrong side. His father is halting 
between two opinions. He is anxious to join his son, but his 
wife holds the club over his head. She managed to keep him 
out of sight during the time we were in their village. Tanu is 
praying and working for his friends. We are sure to win at 
last. After spending two days with them we returned home, 
having had just a month in camp. It is a luxury to work for 
the Master. Try it and see. J. P. BuRKHOLDER. 
+4 


AN OPEN LETTER. 
EAR FRIENDS:—Since the time I left my beloved 
country on that dismal rainy day, last October, I have 
received through the weekly foreign post many tokens of your 


love and kindly regard for me and for the work in which I am 
engaged. I Mave written to many of you personally in reply, 
and would gladly have written more, but my busy life has thus 
far prevented. 

Among the letters awaiting my arrival at Balasore was one 
that told of the vacant chair at the table and at the fireside, 
for one of the circle had suddenly and without warning been 
taken from them. 

The press soon after brought us the news that Phillip Brooks 
was gone. In the full vigor of his noble Christian manhood 
how could he be spared? God knows best and needs no 
counselor, but our hearts are sad. 

Death has claimed its victims here too. Among the Hindu 
gentlemen present on the evening of the 17th of January, at a 
reception that was kindly given the two lady missionaries who 
reached Balasore the day before, was one who had for many 
years been a pioneer in the effort to raise the masses. He 
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was a self-made man and had the qualities of a reformer in a 
very large degree. By his own efforts he had attained high 
rank as a scholar, and his large heart took in those of low de- 
gree. Wealth he had enough to show how well he could use 
it. He was always a friend to our missionaries and to our 
mission work. His wide acquaintance with native character 
and his knowledge of all matters of jurisprudence made him a 
sage counselor in matters that often came up for decision. 
He had for many years abstained from idol worship and for 
some time before his death had united himself with the 
Brahma people. As a reformer his whole life from the time [ 
first knew him, somewhere in the fifties, was one prolonged 
struggle for the ‘triumph of what he considered the right. 

The trials and persecutions incident to such men and women 
fell to him. I have often heard him say when speaking of 
some fresh trial, ““I know God is, so I cannot despair; I 
believe in him, I trust him.” .I cannot doubt but this trust 
helped him to bear trials that at times disastrously affected his 
worldly prospects. When pressed to come out and declare 
himself a Christian he would say, “I think I can do more 
good where I am;” but he always expressed a firm convic- 
tion that.Christianity was to triumph in India, and this convic- 
tion was not a private one. It was often expressed publicly. 
After the reception alluded to I had a few moments’ private 
conversation with him, and again told him how greatly I de- 
sired to see him a declared follower of Christ. His reply was, 
“ T will call on you soon and we will talk of this matter then.” A 
few days after news came to me that he was gone. Of what 
he thought or how he felt at the last there is no record. In 
this case as in many others it is an unspeakable comfort to 
know there is no chance for mistakes ; for the Judge doeth all 
things well. 

Another recent death has brought sore grief to our hearts. 
Caroline Bose, a Bible woman for some years supported by our 
English friends, but for some time past by Brother Hill of 
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Northwood, entered into the rest that God giveth to his be- 
loved on the 20th of April. She was reared in our orphanage. 
I well remember the day when she and a younger sister were 
brought to me by their starving mother. She grew up to be a 
noble woman, and at a suitable age was married to Jacabus, 
one of our promising young men. She has been in Christian 
work whenever her domestic duties have allowed of it. For 
several years past her husband has had spells of insanitv, and 
his poor wife has suffered much in consequence of it. At the 
time of her sickness and death he was in a most unhappy 
state, and she needed all the help and protection we could 
give her. The day she died I asked her if I could do any- 
thing more for her. In an almost inaudible voice she said, 
“‘T want to see my boy.” This meant her eldest son, and he 
was, as we then supposed, in Calcutta; but God gave her this 
desire of her heart, for in less than two hours he was at her 
bedside, just in time to receive his mother’s dying blessing. 
We do not consider it safe to leave the children with the father 
at present. Three girls are received into the Sinclair Orphan- 
age and Mrs. Boyer has taken charge of the two little boys. 
The eldest son has been a wayward lad, and we are perhaps 
not so hopeful of his future as we ought to be. We need to 
pray, ‘‘ Lord, increase our faith.” D. F. Smiru. 
Balasore, May 8,'93. 








PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN LIVING. 





A TALK WITH THE HOUSEKEEPERS. 
EAR SISTERS :—Just now when midsummer is here I 
want to say a few words to the housekeepers—the home- 
makers. Do you get out to enjoy the restful beauty of nature, 
or does your housework and sewing keep you indoors? The 
very thought of that sewing makes you feel weary and takes 
the courage out of your heart. I try never to have my sewing 
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around after May or June, excepting of course the stitches in 
“the endless round of repairs.” It pays to own a good ma- 
chine and employ a seamstress to run it, if need be, and get 
the work done. It is a good way to purchase summer goods 
in the fall when they are selling low, and make them up in the 
winter or spring. Some articles may be more satisfactory 
bought in the early summer ; others, such as ginghams, muslins, 
underwear, etc., are not. . 

I do believe there are brighter days in store for us house- 
‘keepers. I have heard an excellent report of a dish washer. 
The outside is a neat Japan box. The inside is divided into 
wire apartments, into which plates, cups, saucers, pitchers, 
spoons, glass ware, etc., are placed. Then six or eight quarts 
of soapy water are poured in. Shut the cover and give a few 
turns of the crank to spray them well, then turn the faucet and 
draw off the water. Pour in more water, spray them, and they 
are nicely rinsed. Turn the faucet. After draining pour on 
boiling water, spray them, draw off, open the cover and let 
them dry. This makes a pleasant task of drudgery and saves 
the trouble of dish cloths and towels, always such a care to 
keep sweet and clean. I should judge this to be quite a good- 
sized machine. It costs $15. I hope the price will yet be- 
come so reasonable that all weary housekeepers can afford it. 
Our farmers buy labor-saving machines of all kinds and con- 
sider it true economy to do so. It is even more necessary in 
doors than out, for women under present conditions are often 
obliged to remain in doors all day, losing the benefit of the 
pure air and sunshine, nature’s tonic. The results are a lack 
of vitality, poor health, doctors’ bills, an early grave, or prema- 
ture old age. 

Dear sisters, do the cares and burdens of life press so 
heavily that you almost long for your last quiet rest? Have 
loved ones left you to return no more? Have friends grown 
cold or forsaken you? Does any great trouble threaten to 
overwhelm you? Just leave everything and rush out of doors 
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(never mind Mrs. Grundy) ; stay there; study nature till a 
peaceful calm steals into your heart and your overwrought 
nerves are soothed and rested and you grow hopeful and cheerful 
—till life seems really worth the living. Don’t say, “ All this 
‘sounds well,’ but if I do stop and rest who will starch and iron 
and crimp and flute Katie’s or Georgie’s clothes for them?’ My 
dear sister, who will care for their immortal souls after you are 
gone? What will you say when the Father asks, “‘ What have 
you done for the little ones I gave you to train for me?” Will 
you dare to say, “ Lord, I was so busy looking after their food 
and clothing I had no time to train them for thee; I had no 
time even to talk and sympathize with them and keep them 
from evil company’? You have no right to ruin your health 
or shorten your life! God gave you a home and a family. A 
small sphere now, yet a very large one in its outer circles. If 
the home influence is pure, elevating, uplifting, you are doing 
a grand work for humanity by sending out those who will be 
well equipped to battle with intemperance, cruelty, and vice in 


any and every form. 
Mrs. Mary B. Wingate, in Eastern State. 


te 
THE FRIGHTFUL LEGACY OF HEREDITARY ALCO- 
HOLISM. 
[From a lecture by Dr. T. D. Crothers before the Brooklyn Ethical Asso.] 
CAREFUL study of many cases by various observers shows 
that heredity is the most prominent cause and is present in 
over 8o per cent of all inebriates. Another active factor, more 
apparent and controllable in the problem of inebriety, is that 
of marriage. At present the indiscriminate marriages are 
largely influential in intensifying and continuing the alcoholic 
stream: Criminals, paupers, inebriates, and others, notoriously 
far down on the road to dissolution, are permitted to marry 
and raise children freighted with a truly frightful legacy of de- 
generation. It is this defective heredity increased and inten- 
sified by marriages with equally bad stock, that is the great 
fountain-spring from which inebriety comes. Alcohol.of all 
other drugs seems to intensify and provoke disease and the most 
favorable conditions for the destruction of cell and nerve force. 
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HELPS FOR MONTHLY MEETINGS. 





THE CONCERT CALENDAR, 1893. 


Fanuary, The World; February, China; March, Mexico; April, India and 
Burma; May, Malaysia; Fune, Africa; Fuly, United States; August, Italy and 
Bulgaria; September, Japan and Korea; October, Scandinavia, Germany, and 
Switzerland; November, South America; December, United States, 





PROGRAM FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Song —‘‘ Near the Cross,” No. 45 ‘* Gospel Hymns.” 

Scripture— Effect of mission work, as pictured in Isaiah, 35th 
chapter. 

Prayer, concluding with Lord’s Prayer in concert. 

Subject for September, ‘‘ Japan.” 

[See “ Items on Japan.”] 

How old is Japan? 

Of what does the empire consist? 

What about its poetical name? 

Give general facts of its history. 

State conditions in the sixteenth century. 

During the seventeenth? 

What followed in 1709? 

Give facts and results of treaty of 1854. 

Tell results of Christian work. 

Let four ladies give the*®*ccount of work in India as reported by 
Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Burkholder in this number. 

a ee 
MISSIONARY CONCERT EXERCISES. 

THE following Missionary Concert Exercises may be obtained of 
Miss Emma C, Gifford, Olneyville, R. I., on receipt of the price. 

‘* Bible Responses to Missionary Questions.” A responsive ex- 
ercise. Price, I cent. 

‘¢ The Toilers.” A dialogue for twelve children. Price, 4 cents. 

‘¢ Behold the Fields are White” A hymn. Price, 3 cents. 

‘*A Midsummer Missionary Exercise.’ Consisting of hymns 
and responsive service. Price, 2 cents. 

There are also a number of dialogues, poems, and essays in the 
bureau which will be loaned for one month upon application and 
receipt of the necessary postage. 
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WORDS FROM HOME WORKERS. 





New Hampsuire.—The W. M. S. in connection with the 
Belknap Association met in the church at Gilmanton Iron 
Works Wednesday, May 24, at 3 P. M., for their annual meet- 
ing. There was a good attendance. Prayer by Mrs. J. G. 
Munsey. Secretary reported 6 Auxiliaries and 1 Children’s 
Band in good working order. Officers were elected for the 
coming year ; also an agent for the HELPER and a superintendent 
for children’s work. In the evening a public meeting was held. 
The W. M. S. and the organized young people have Wednes- 
day evening at each meeting of the Association alternately. 
Singing, “Jesus Saves”; Scripture reading, Mrs. Price; 
Prayer, Mrs. Ray; singing, quartet; reading, Mrs. Emma 
Weare ; a most interesting historical sketch of the twenty years 
of our W. M. S. by our president, Mrs. Getchell. Singing, 
the Misses Brown ; the needs of the MIssIONARY HELPER pre- 
sented by the agent, Mrs. C. C. Paige; reading, Miss Jessie 
Jones ; paper, ‘‘ Missionary News,’’ Miss Carrie Sargent ; solo, 
Mrs. Marsh; reading, Miss Winnie Paige. Miss Ora B. Gor- 
don, superintendent of the Children’s Band at Laconia, gave a 
interesting account of the work there. The Band, which 
numbers 95, is supporting the Laconia school at Midnapore, 
India. We feel the loss of-two valued workers, Mrs. Jer. 
Phillips, who has gone to Ohio, and Mrs. J. B. Davis, who will 
soon go to R. I.; but we trust our Father will give wisdom 
and strength to the remaining workers, that the work may con- 
tinue to prosper. Mrs. W. H. GETCHELL, Pres. 

, Mrs. J. E. SANBORN, Sec. 


NEw York.—A Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society was 
organized in our church April 19, 1893, with 22 regular and 3 
honorary members. The society is growing very rapidly, hav- 
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ing now a membership of 41 regular and 6 honorary members, 
and great interest is being manifested in missions by the ladies 
of the church and society ; the prospects for having an efficient 
society are very bright. .We meet twice a month, and on the 
first Sunday evening of each month we give a public service in 
the church, consisting of recitations, essays, short addresses, 
and singing. Our first public service was held May 7. The 
offering, being the second one of the evening, amounted to 
$2.92. The officers of the society are, Mrs. Lillian Denney, 
president ; Mrs. Jennie Maricle, vice president ; Miss Emma 
E. Dobell, secretary; Mrs. Emma Williams, treasurer; Miss 
Mamie Breese, agent for MissioNARY HELPER. 
Emma E. DOBELL, Sec. 

Ou1o.—The Campaign church has not been doing much in 
the cause of missions lately. A few years ago we organized an 
Auxiliary, and kept up the society for a while ; but from lack 
of interest it finally died. ‘Through the earnest efforts of our 
pastor’s wife, Mrs. J. B. Lash, we concluded to reorganize a 
church missionary society, for which purpose a meeting was 
held on the evening of April 22, 1893. Meeting was called to 
order by Mrs. Lash. Scripture reading and prayer by Rev. J. 
B. Lash. A short program was then given consisting of recita- 
tions and select readings; after which the following officers 
were elected: president, Mrs. Sophia Cramer ; vice-president, 
Miss Ella Rees; secretary, Mr. Nathan Rees; treasurer, Mr. 
Harvey McCall. We have 21 members, men and women. 
We hope that our interest may increase, and that we may learn 
to esteem it a glorious privilege as well as duty to help in this 
good work. E. R. 


Oe 


‘« If thou art blest, 
Then let the sunshine of thy gladness rest 
On the dark edges of each cloud that lies 
Black in thy brother's skies. 
If thou art sad, 
Still be thou in thy brother’s gladness glad.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
MONEY CREEK, MINN., June 14. 
DEAR READERS OF THE “ HELPER :— 

The words from the workers in different parts are like letters 
from our dear friends. The cause of missions makes us as one 
in Christ Jesus, and if there are any who receive blessings from 
God they are those who “leave all for Christ sake and the 
Gospel’s.” The promise is verified. A world of experience 
is opened to the missionary worker ; much of it gives joy and 
gladness, some sorrow aud anguish. Joy, because of the will- 
ingness of the sisters as well as the brothers to enlist their 
forces in mission work ; and sorrow that some upon hearing 
the word ‘‘ mission ” hide their pocket-books and exclaim in 
holy horror, “ It takes all we can get for the support of our 
minister,” who in such cases has a very meager support. 

A minister’s “ good wife’? has even been shocked at the 
idea of having a mission society in the church. Suffice it to 
say that some of our good ministers “bite off their own 
noses ” in regard to mission work, fearing the money will all 
be sent off to heathen countries, and the bread will not return 
—distrusting God’s holy word. 

How truly the wise man spoke when he said, “ In the morn- 
ing sow thy seed.” O that all the children might be taught to 
feel the blessedness of helping others. Not long since, when 
talking to the children and organizing Bands, I was interested 
to see how they began at once to plan to earn something to 
give. One little boy said he could sell melons, and others 
planned to raise something in the gardens and earn money in 
various ways. 


Four mission bands of happy children are already at work, 
that they may have a part in the dear Lord’s service. 

The mission work is a boon in itself, beginning in the hearts 
of individuals, changing the monotony of home cares for a 
broader view and object in life. When we meet for “ social 
chat” we have so many plans to make about “ our work ”’ that 
we find no time for idle gossip. In some societies it has been 
deemed proper to fine any member who should talk about any 
affairs outside the object of the meeting. Let us think, read, 
talk, and pray about the work in its various phases, including 
the temperance work. Mrs. C. W. DENNIS. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


SOME CHARACTERISTIC EXPERIENCES. 
SHOWER caught us in the house of a woman of the Brah- 
mo Somaj, but the next pupil was close by, and we picked 
our way Carefully through the mud. Seated on the mud veranda 
of the inner courtyard a little woman who had recently lost her 
husband—a blind schoolmaster—sat beside me in a cloth that 
had once been white, but was now about the color of the 
ground, and went through her lesson, in which she seemed 
interested. That done, her teacher, who sat at one side listen- 
ing, said, “ Missebaba, she says she can’t read any longer.” 
“Why not?” I asked. ‘“ Her son forbids it.”—‘ Where is 
he? ”—“ Sitting outside there,” and she went to the door and 
called him in. A boy of about fifteen, stepson only. I learned 
afterward that the blind father, by teaching, economizing, and 
making shrewd investments, had accumulated quite a little sum 
of money, and this of course had been left to the son, who was 
now head of the house. 

“ What does this mean?” I said ; “ you are forbidding your 
mother to read?”—“ What’s the wse of her reading?”— 
“What’s the use of your reading? ’—“ J shall go into work.” 
‘And you are not willing that your mother, sitting alone 
here in the house, doing your work for you, should have the 
little comfort she can get out of her lessons! A boy who is 
unwilling to have his mother, wife, or sister learn to read is 
not worthy of an education himself!’ Such plain talk from a 
woman was evidently a new experience for him, and hanging 
his head in a shame-faced way he said, “ Very well, let her 
read.” : 

The gathering of fees, even the smallest, is usually no easy 
task. A reasonable fee from a family having a good income is 
even more difficult to collect than one from a poor family. A 
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man having a fair salary is almost sure to have an indefinite 
number of “ hangers-on”? depending upon him for a livelihood 
—often poor relations more or less distant, usually lazy relations 
not distant, servants, etc. All this helps to keep up the re- 
spectability (?) of the house. 

I recently asked for a monthly fee of eight cents for the wife 
of a man whose monthly salary is about $13, six or seven times 
as much as many families live on. His aunt sitting by said 
that, if he gave anything, at most it would be two cents ; then 
went. on to tell how many people were dependent upon him, 
including herself and family. I said, “ What does your hus- 
band do? ”’—*“ Before my nephew got his post my husband 
was a day laborer, but now my nephew won’t allow it. He 
can work for 4im when he needs it, but it would be a disgrace 
to him if his uncle were to go out to day-labor for anyone 
else !” 

The same day I went to see an old pupil of several years 
standing, one who though apparently always glad to see me 
never seemed to quite overcome her timidity, and always read 
her lessons with trembling voice and other marks of nervous 
excitement. ‘This was my first visit to her since my return, 
and she gave me a cordial welcome, but showed all the old 
nervousness. Quite a number of mischief-loving children were 
about the door and swarmed in to see and hear. I said, “ Run 
away now, children ; I want to hear her lesson,” and they good- 
naturedly complied. 

They were not satisfied, however, and making a flank move- 
ment came up on an unguarded side of the court, where the wall 
was broken down, and stood chattering and looking on from a 
distance. I don’t remember whether they did anything es- 
pecially irritating, but to my utter amazement the timid, 
trembling “bo” at my side suddenly blazed forth with a 
volley of obscene abuse in a high key that made me fairly cry 
out, “O Andie, hush! don’t, don’t say such vile things.” 
But turning to me only for an instant to say with an injured 
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air, “‘ But, Missebaba, they won’t mind a bit if I don’t,” she 
returned to the attack, while the children laughed at her from 
the distance. I succeeded in quieting her a little and was try- 
ing to show her the sin of it when suddenly she discovered 
that her padlock and key were missing from the door, and 
assuming at once that the children were the offenders she 
burst out afresh in such tones as to be heard far and near. 
Protesting over and again, and trying to show her how dis- 
graceful it all was, I at last succeeded in quieting her tongue 
though she was fairly quivering with excitement and rage. A 
crowd stood around looking on with amusement at her wrath 
and wonderment at my protest, while one girl, unwilling longer 
to suppress her curiosity, asked with the utmost ingenuousness, 
“ Don’t you do like that at your house?” 4H. P. Puiturrs. 
Balasore, April 26, 1893. 


7 
Sew 


STINGS. 


LiTTLE stings! How they hurt! Not the sting of an insect 
or the bite of a serpent, but the stings which arm the points of 
sarcastic remarks, thoughtless words, and careless acts. The 
sharpness and poison of these will fester and rankle in the 
wound long after the heedless author has forgotten. Could he 
see the flushed cheek and hot tears when the victim has 
escaped to seclusion, could he hear the prayer, “O Father, 
help me to forget those words, for I do not believe they were 
intended to trouble me so!” he would have chosen his words 
with more care. There is innocent, joyful mirth which “doeth 
good like a medicine,” but the sarcastic or rude jest has a 
penetrating sharpness which hurts while it amuses. Let us 
earnestly seek to have such an abiding love for our fellow-men 
that we shall instinctively say and do those things which will 


cause a merry spirit devoid of a pang.—Selected. 
——______ ++ -¢ —--__ 
‘¢ Whate’er is sown in love—the lowliest deeds— 
Shall bloom and be a flower in Paradise.” 
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TITHES AND OFFERINGS. 
BY MRS, MARY B. WINGATE. 

‘© HERE'S to be a mission meeting at the church to-night ; 

can’t we go, mamma?” said a bright little girl, dancing 
in where a weary woman sat darning stockings while she 
rocked the cradle with one foot. “Teacher told us about it 
last Sunday. I want to go so much! and say, mamma, can’t 
I give my pennies?” 

“Why, Jennie ! you have been saving them so long for a pair 
of gloves, and you need them sadly.” The poor mother was 
loath to crush the benevolent disposition of her child, and yet 
they were so poor, there were four children to feed, and the 
father, a hard-working mechanic, was out of work. There had 
been sickness, and she feared there was real destitution ahead. 
They had begun life poor, it is true, but bright and hopeful. 
Mr. Wilson was a good workman and commanded good 
wages. For two years they had prospered and had pleasant 
visions of a home of their own for themselves and Baby Willie, 
when Mr. Wilson met with a severe accident and was unable 
to work for six months. 

Doctor’s bills and: other expenses not only consumed the 
little hoard but left them in debt. As the family increased it 
had been hard to meet their bills ; now Mr. Wilson was out of- 
work and could not obtain even a promise of work in the 
spring. In their more prosperous days they had attended 
church and tried to lead Christian lives. But that was long 
ago, Mrs. Wilson told herself. Indeed she was already begin- 
ning to feel old, though she was really a pretty little woman of 
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only thirty-five. She tried to keep the children clothed for Sun- 
day-school, but she and her husband had drifted away from the 
old moorings. 

Jennie would not listen to her excuse of “ nothing to wear,” 
but pleaded eloquently and promised to take a back seat and 
leave as soon as the service was over. 

When they entered the congregation was singing, ‘“‘ The 
morning light is breaking.” The old familiar hymn stirred 
Mrs. Wilson strangely. Old memories came thronging back. 
She was a girl again, sitting beside her mother in church. At 
length she came to herself with a start and listened to select 
passages of Scripture, such as, “ Of all that thou shalt give me 
I will surely give a tenth unto thee.” “ Bring ye all the tithes 
into the storehouse, saith the Lord, and prove me now here- 
with, and see if I will not open the windows of heaven and 
pour you out a blessing,” etc. Mrs. Wilson heard no more of 
the reading ; of course it did not mean Aer, she had nothing to 
give, but over and over she heard the words, “ Prove me, 
prove me now.” The minister then introduced a lady mis- 
sionary from India. Simply and directly she told her story of 
the home life, of the fearful blight of child-marriage, the early 
separation of the little girls from their parents, the cruel, ser- 
vile lot of the wife and mother ; then with a deeper pathos she 
told of life-long wrongs heaped upon widows, many of them 
mere children. Long ere the service closed, Mrs. Wilson 
wished for money as she had never done before. Mechanically 
she returned the cordial greeting of those who were glad to 
see her once more at church. A feeling of the deepest thank- 
fulness was welling up in her heart. 

She and Jennie were born in a Christian land. Her husband, 
though poor, was true and loyal, one of nature’s noblemen. 
Her son was proud of his mother. She had always had a 
happy home, for love had been an abiding guest. 

She had indulged bitter feelings because she had thought 
herself poor, yet she was rich compared with these. She went 
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directly to her room and took a beautiful necklace from the 
drawer, a relic of her own bright girlhood, given, as her father 
laughingly said, “‘ not as a sensible gift, but because she wanted 
it. She could sell it and make a better use of the money 
some day.’”” She had meant to give it to Jennie—and yet— 
God had given his only Son for her sake, and these people had 
never heard the story. What if she should sell it and give a 
tenth of the money because Jennie’s lot was so much brighter 
than India’s maidens. 

The next. morning she walked down to Mr. Dent’s and sold 
the necklace for ten dollars. She told Jennie what she had 
done and asked her to carry a dollar to her teacher, who would 
know what to do with it. With her mother’s consent Jennie 
took her own pennies along too. She poured into her teacher’s 
sympathetic ear the whole story, who in turn gave the money 
to Mrs. Dent, treasurer of the society. 

Surprised at so much money from such an unexpected 
source, she asked many questions and found out not only about 
the necklace, but that Mr. Wilson was out of work. On her 
husband’s return she told him the story and asked for the 
necklace to keep. He gladly consented, for he had pitied Mrs, 
Wilson, thinking poverty had no doubt driven her to the sacri- 
fice of what she evidently held very dear. He then laid a ten 
dollar bill in his wife’s hand, as interest, he said, on that dollar. 

On his way down street he called on a friend asking as a 
personal favor that he-would take Mr. Wilson into his employ. 
That evening the gentleman called and engaged Mr. Wilson’s 
services. Great was the joy and surprise in that little home. 
Mr. Wilson refused to use any of his wife’s money, and when 
she proposed to get some clothes for Jennie, that energetic 
maiden also refused, saying Mrs. Dent wanted her Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons and through vacation, and she could 
earn what she needed herself. Many, very many things were 
needed, but somehow she could not bring herself to spend 
that money for a common purpose, it seemed so sacred. In 
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a few weeks her husband had so risen in the esteem of his 
employer as to be given charge of a certain department of 
work with an increasing salary. 

Mrs. Wilson felt that she had proved the Lord and that her 
cup was indeed running over. “I long to give a thank offer- 
ing,” said she to her husband. “ Why not?” said he, “I 
think your tenth was the best investment you have ever made.”’ 
“Why not give the nine-tenths as a thank offering, we are so 
much happier now that we attend church once more.” The 
money was joyfully given. Increasing prosperity followed and 
from that time one-tenth was regularly laid aside from the 
oldest unto the youngest, and the offering was always sure to 
follow. 

Willie and Jennie became Christians early in life. Jennie, 
who has developed into a beautiful young lady, the joy of her 
mother’s heart, has always shown the deepest interest in mis- 
sions. A short time ago she asked her mother’s consent to 
offer herself to the board as a missionary to India. A pang 
shot through her mother’s heart. “O Jennie!” she cried, 
“ you are an only daughter, you surely are zof a tenth.” 

“You owe-a tenth of me, mother dear; can’t you give the 
nine-ténths for a thank offering?’ Tears were her only an- 
swer ; but as Jennie must spend years at school first we feel 
sure that her faith will yet triumph over her mother love, and 
she will joyfully give this priceless offering to the Lord. Mrs. 
Dent has already given Jennie the precious necklace, as she 
says, for a part of the “ missionary’s outfit.” 


+> 
7-o-fo 


HOW WE HAD A GOOD TIME. 


HE Golden Rule Workers of Danville, N. H., spent a very 

pleasant afternoon with Mrs. M. B. Hunt, a short time 

ago. Perhaps not all of you know what this society is, so I 

will tell you. It is a mission band, composed of the little peo- 

ple of Danville, and it is supporting a little girl away off in 
India. 
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This afternoon was the grand occasion when the missionary 
jugs were to be opened, and each little person came bearing a 
red jugin his or her hand. After the children had shown their 
skill in hunting for peanuts and candy, which had been hidden 
for them around the room, and after some short exercises con- 
ducted by Rev. J. A. Wiggin, all adjourned to the lawn, where 
a photograph of the assembly was taken to send to our former 
pastor’s wife, Mrs. J. A. Lowell. 

Next came the breaking of the jugs, and an excited group 
of children gathered around a large table. The contents of the 
jugs when counted amounted to over fourteen dollars. Was 
not that doing pretty well? The little people seem interested 
in the cause and intend to bring still heavier jugs another year. 

Danville, N. H., July 11, 1893. Acnes H. CoLtiins. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Study of Faith, omitted from ‘* Helps for Monthly Meetings,” 
will be continued in next number. . . . We join with Miss De- 
Meritte in the profound regret she expresses in her valuable article 
on the ‘‘ Cairo Mission ” at the loss of Father Manning from the 
ranks of our workers. <A most pathetic side to it is that for months 
he had longingly waited for the word that should returm him to 
the work he loved so much and in which he was so much needed. 
When the word finally came his months of opportunity for service 
were gone. What responsibility rests upon those who plan our 
denominational movements. . . . Literature sent by our W. M. S. 
will be found at the headquarters of the National Council of 
Women, in the Organization Room in the Woman’s Building, at 
the Exposition. All members of our society visiting the World’s 
Fair are invited to call there. 


a oe ee 


‘‘ That day is best wherein we give 
A thought to others’ sorrows ; 
Forgetting self we learn to live ; 
And blessings born of kindly deeds 
Make golden our to morrows.” 
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RHODE ISLAND friends will please note that Mrs. Jessie W. Hooper, treas. 
of the R. I. district, has removed from Wood St. to 45 Messer St., Providence, 


CONTRIBUTIONS. : 


F. B. WOMAN'S MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Receipts for Sune, 1893. 
** For the women of India” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





MAINE. 
AuguSta aux., native teacher . . 


$7.00 | 


Atkinson, Miss Hattie Chandler . 

Aroostock Q. M., col 

Acton and Milton Mills aux., H. 
andF.M... 

Bangor ch... . 

Bradford aux. 

Buxton ladies of 2d ch., bal. 
work. 

Buxton ladies of ad ch., "Sewing 
Dept. Storer College 

Brunswick aux., Thank Offering, 

Cumberland Q. "M, ., col. Sewing 
Dept. Storer College . . 

Casco Union aux., do 

Caribou aux., T. 0. 

Clinton aux. 

Charleston aux. 

Dover and Foxcroft aux. 

Dover and Foxcroft aux., rhe 0... 

Dexter aux. 

Exeter Q. M. col 

East Corinth, Mrs. .* % 

East Corinth, Mrs. M. Win- 
gate and Mrs. F. D. “Pasker 
each $1.00 

Ellsworth Q. M. col. 

Ellsworth ch., Mrs. Eliza Saun- 
eee Os Whe. e665 Ry ce Pe 

East Livermore aux., F. M.. . 

Litchfield Plains aux., for Tip- 


zen, 


ri 
Lewiston aux., Main St. T. O. 
Milo, C. W. Pierce 
Medford S. S. 
Prospect Harbor, 
Moore F, M 
Portland aux., rst F. B. ch. Sew- 
ing Dept. Storer College 
Portland aux., zen. work bal, . . 
7 aux., T. O. general 


ork 
Sideaend Mrs. G. 
South Dover, Mrs. A. oe Lam- 
bert F. M. 
Sebec, Mrs. H. Livermore 
Sebec Q. M. col. 
Springfield Q, M. aux. 
West Falmouth, a friend T. O. 
West Falmouth, Fannie Small 


» pees 
White Rock, ladies’ bal. 


+25 
14.79 


5.03 | 


3.90 


@.50 | 
4.30 | 


14.00 | 
5.00 | 


g-00 


a 


meh ul a 
88unseBs 


Alton ch., T. O. 


| Center Sandwich aux., T. O. ($ 


contributed b 
Wallace for L. } 
Epsom ch 


| Gilmanton Iron Works aux., Miss 
2.50 


Butts and Mrs. — 3 
Hampton aux., S. S. Miss. Con- 
cert T. 
a Mrs. Geo. Dexter 
Meredith Village aux., T. O. 

New Durham Q. M. aux, 


N.Y. 


| New Hampton young ladies of N. 


H. Institution for Miss Butts’s 
salary 

Portsmouth aux., $2.09 T. O. and 
$3.25 Mrs. Lightner and Miss 
Butts 

Rochester aux., True Memorial 
ch, for sch. at Balasore... . 

Walnut Grove aux 


oo | Warner, Mrs. L. Stewart for girls 


| Whitefield aux., 


at Harper’s Ferry 

T. O. $6.65 and 
$5.00 for Miss Butts and Mrs. 
Lightner 


Wolteboro Q. M. T.O. . . 


VERMONT. 


Corinth Q. M., col. for 
Smith’s salary 

Corinth 2d ch.,. aux. 
Smith’s salary 

East Orange 
Smith’s salary 

Sutton ch., for Mrs. Smith’s sal. . 

Washington Hopeful Workers for 
Dora Thorne in Sinclair Or- 
phanage 

Washington aux., Mrs. 
salar 


Mrs. 
for Mrs. 


aux., for 


Smith’s 


y 
Wenn T. oh $7.00, aux. 


| $3.00 ace 
West Tosaien aux., ms y ENF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Blackstone aux., Miss H. Phillips, 
Haverhill aux., T. O. for cooking 
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dept. at Harper’s Ferry $20.50 
and for general fund $15.50 and 
to cons. \ a L. Eastman Bed- 
ford L. 

— < T. O. for cooking 


dep 

Whitman Thank Offering meet- 
ing of Bethany F. B. ch. for 
cooking dept 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Auburn Crystal Band, Miss Phil- 


lips 
Guatins aux., Miss Phillips 
Carolina aux., T. O, and special 
offering for teacher in India and 
L. M. Mrs. Ethel H. Roberts . 
Carolina ‘‘ Happy Builders” Miss 
Phillips $7.50 and Ind. Dept. 


Gipere ville — » Miss Phillips 
4.00, Ind. Dept. $4.00, T. O. 
18.25, for Ind. Dept. * 

Miss Phillips 

Olneyville aux., 
$18.50 Ind. Dept., : 
Ind. Dept. and $5.00 Miss 
Phillips to complete L. M. Mrs. 
L. Twitchell 

Pawtucket aux., T. O. Miss Phil- 

lips 

Sirviteene “Busy Gleaners” 

Rogers Wm. Miss Phillips $12.50 
Ind. Dept. $12.50 
Pascoag aux., Ind. Dept... . . 


NEW YORK. 
Susquehanna Y. M. aux., for F. 
M. 


West Windsor aux. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CORON ORM BUR ose & 0.6, 6 

Jackson ch., Mrs. A. W. Barrett, 
Mrs. O. Phelps, Mrs, E. O. 
Perry, Allie Washburn, Lucille 
Whitney, Rev. C. E. Hallock, 
Horace Stoddard, Mr. C. D. 
Washburn, each’ $1.00 for 
teacher Patra at Balasore . 


OHIO. 


Seneca and Huron Q. M., aux. 
WAL Ss. Gis & oor Ok. 6 


INDIANA. 
La Grange aux., for F. M. 
ILLINOIS. 
Chicago, Georgia Maud Bel 
for Rherod $25.00 and ila 
Laurentina Belyea $10.00 for 
Raribonni 
Prairie City, Miss May Vose and 
Mrs, Julia Vose for Kakeel 








at Balasore 
MICHIGAN. 


| Bath aux., for Dr. Mary Bacheler, 
| Calhoun and North Branch aux., 


do $1.67 H. M. $0.20 


| Cass and Berrien aux. re ae 


Bacheler $12.00, H. M. $1.00 
Elsie aux., Dr. M. hee. are 


| oo M. aux., do $7.25, H 


M, 


$2.4 
Hilledale 0. ‘ aux., do $41.40 


M. $11.9 

Holton and W hite River aux., do 
$2.06, H. M. $o. 

Macon ch. , Dr. M. Bacheler em 
rmoM. $o. 80 ° er: 

Onsted aux., T.O 

Pittsford ch., T. O. for general 
fund 

Reading aux., T. O. for F. M.. 

St. Joseph River aux.,T.O. . . 

Van Buren Q. M. aux., Dr. M. 
Bacheler $10.44, H. M. $2.66, 
Harper’s Ferry $2.50 


IOWA. 


| Bryantsburg aux., Mrs. Miner’s 


salary : 
Bryantsburg aux., Mrs. Miner’s 
salary 
Delaware and Clayton Q. M. 
aux., do 


Liberty Center aux., do 
| Orchard aux., do. a 
| Spencer S. S. F. B, ch. * ne 


Wapsipinicon Q. M. do 


MINNESOTA. 
Champlin aux., T. O 


| Hennepin Q. M. aux 3.18 


Minneapolis, Mrs. F. P. French 

fOr Raehel WAR. 65% cies 5.00 
Money Creek aux., for. Jhumpi 

Das with Miss Phillips oo + + 685,00 
Nashville Center aux., T. O. for 

Harper’s Ferry ‘ 4.00 
Winnebago City ch., T. O. do: 12.06 

KANSAS. 


Buffalo Valley aux., State work . $21.00 
Cloud and Republic Q. M.aux.do, 3.80 
Summit aux., do a 
OREGON. 
Portland, Mrs. L. J. Rideout T. 
O 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Harper’s Ferry F.B.S.S. ... $7.73 


+ . $rors.62 


Laura A. DEMERITTYE, 7reas. 
Dover, N. H. 








